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The maniac, when the goaler was first thrust into the dungeon, 
~ beheld him in gloomy silence, thinking that his enemy came but 
to inflict his usual mockeries; but when he found that he was 
really a prisoner, his delight knew no bounds. Repeated cruelties 
had extinguished his reason, and the animal instincts alone 
remained; of these, the thirst of revenge was paramount. Ere, 
however, he proceeded to violence, with that cunning which is the 
characteristic of insanity, with a sash which he unwound from the 
person of his prey, he made fast the door of the cell on the inner 
side, and then deliberately seized him by the throat. The arms 
of the wretch being bound, he could offer no resistance. 

“True, true—at last !”’ he cried. ‘I have dreamt of this before 
—thirsted for it, Ah! dost thou tremble ? It is my turn to play 
the tyrant now. Plead, plead for life; and let me hear the words 
of terror falter on thy %ips; behold the damp, moist dew upon thy 
cheek, and laugh, and tell thee every prayer is vain. Revenge is 


sweet,” he added, “ when it is thus obtained. How the fiends will 


shout and yell for joy as they dance around, waiting to catch thy 
parting soul—when they behold thy blanching face, thy bursting 
eyeballs! I long to begin the sport.” 

“Mercy !” groaned the horror-stricken wretch. “I will release 
thee. Untie my arms, assist me to alarm the prison! Ill give 
thee gold—liberty !” | 

“Ts it so?” said Williams, mournfully. “Art thou but the 
sacrifice of accident ? No, no,” he wildly added ; “thou art mine 
—given to me as the price of happiness, freedom, wife and child ; 
and I will rend thee like a lion in the wilderness—trample thy 
black heart—drink thy hot blood!” 

With these words he seized him by the throat. 

“The sport grows interesting,” said Challoner. “I have seen 
nothing better since they abolished bear-baiting.” 

* Roll on—roll on!” shrieked the maniac ;” those eyes will soon 
be dim, their glance will wake no amorous passion now; thy 
sneering lips are black as the blood of thy treacherous heart. Now 
they change to red,” he added, as the blood burst in a torrent from 
his victim’s mouth; “thy life-stream stains them. See how it 


} trickles down my firm-set hands! Do not die yet! Hell must not 


rob me of a joy like this. Struggle, man! Life must not flee so 
soon. There, a little air! There, draw thy breath again! Fool! 
it is but to prolong thy torture.” 

Thus did the wretched man sport with his victim, like some 
beast of prey playing with its prize; at times he would relax his 
grasp and recall the ebbing spirit back when on the verge of life, 
but to prolong the horrors of its existence. 

The Cavaliers. were horror-stricken at the scene, and tried to 
force open the door of the cell; they had not been human could 
they have witnessed the goaler’s sufferings without pity. 
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“She comes,” cried Williams, frantically ; for in his madness 
he thought it was his wife at the door; “strumpet, behold your 
paramour! Breathe kisses on his lips now, and mock and spurn 
the wretch you have betrayed.” 

With little apparent exertion he dragged the body of the dying 
man and held it to the grating. The door began io yield. 

“Think not to deprive me of my prize,” he continued ; “ this, 
this to make all sure.” . 

‘With a strong grasp he raised his enemy from the ground and 
dashed his skull against the floor. 

“Now come,” he cried, holding his hands, smeared with blood 
and brains, towards the door; “come to the rescue of your 
paramour. Content! content !” 

Witha yell of triumph he rushed to a corner of his cell and 
buried himself in the straw. 'The Cavaliers, disgusted and horror- 
stricken, left the spot. 


CHAPTER VI. 


DESPITE the command which philosophy and long habit of self- 
control had given the young Master of Wilton, his heart experienced 
a sudden pang when he beheld the Knight of Stanfield and Mary 


enter hishouse. He had but just returned from the North, whither 
he had been sent by Cromwell and the heads of the Independents 
to treat with the Scotch, and, if possible, to draw them into a league 
and covenant for the completion of the great work. 

“We are come, Wilton,” said Herbert, extending his hand to 
him, ‘ with danger for our companion, and terror as our guide, to 
ask hospitality and shelter where we are most sure to find it at the 
home of friendship.” 

‘Welcome!’ replied the young man, kindly, after warmly 
pressing his hand, and gravely saluting Mary; “but doubly 
welcome if my poor services can be of use to those who have the 
truest claim upon them; although I am ata loss to imagine what. 
danger can threaten the daughter of Sir Malcolm Keinton.” 

“How!” replied his friend; “is it possible that you have not 
heard that both he and his daughter were arrested at Wilton House 
by order of the Parliament, and dragged, like common felons, up 
to London ? or that, for two months past, they have been prisoners 
at the Gate House ? ” 

“ Not a syllable of this,” exclaimed the young man, his eyes 
flashing with indignation. “Think you that, if my ears had heard 
this strange intelligence, I had not moved for their release? The 
unhappy spirit of the times,” he added, * has sundered us, Herbert 
—for Iam one who admits of no compromise between duty and 
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affection—but I have neither forgotten my friendship for you, Sir 
Malcolm, and your m 

He paused, for his tongue lacked courage to complete the 
sentence by pronouncing the name of “ wife.” 3 

“My wife,’ added the young knight, finishing it for him ; 
‘“ wedded in a loathsome prison, from which I have rescued her by 
stratagem and surprise, to save her from the hands of the villain 
who hath vowed the destruction of her father.” 

“Wilton,” said the blushing girl, “think not lightly of me for 
this hurried union ; I yielded to my father’s prayer—my unfriended 
state, the wretchedness of circumstances—and, let me add,” she 
continued, fixing a look of intense love upon the glowing counten- 
ance of her gallant bridegroom, “to the whisperings of my own 
heart, when I consented to exchange an exile’s protection fora 
husband’s.”’ 

“An exile’s ?”’ repeated the Master of Wilton. 

‘* Know you not,” she resumed, “that the men you call your 
friends—yours—have condemned the good old man to lay his grey 
head in a foreign land, far from his child—the home his virtues 
blessed—no filial hand to smooth his dying pillow or close his death- 
dimmed eyes? You have influence,” she added, throwing herself 
at the feet of her early lover, “are respected by these cruel men. 
Save him, by the memory of the smile by which he welcomed you 
in boyhood—the pride with which he watched your opening man- 
hood—the love his kind heart bears you. I dare not add, for my 
sake, Wilton ; | have wrung your breast too deeply to retain an 
interest there.” 

““ Deeply as you have wrung it—and it hath dropped blood in its 
struggles, Mary—your voice can wake an echo there while memory 
or feeling shall remain. What!” he added, passionately raising 
her from her suppliant position, “ doubt your power where you so 
long have reigned! Manhood may forget its feverish dreams, turn 
a deaf ear to ambitious promptings, gaze with cold eye on beauty’s 
smile, turn from its melting tone, but never forget its boyhood’s 
love. No, Mary, no. The same pure ray of light which lit its 
morning path gilds it till evening’s close.” 

“ Forgive me!” she exclaimed. ‘“Sorrowisseldom just. “T'was 
despair that wronged thee, and not my sober judgment. You will 
see these cruel men,” she added. ‘“ Your voice is powerful with 
them. Paint to them his age, his feeble state, his life of truthand 
virtue. You will save him, I am sure you will save him, Richard ; 
for he has been to both of us a father.” 

“ But of what is he accused ?”’? demanded Wilton. 

“Of joining in the conspiracy of ‘Waller and his companions to 
arrest the leading members of the Parliament, and to deliver 
London to the king,” said Herbert. 

“ Falsely accused,” added his young bride. “My father is a 
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Royalist, but no conspirator. Heis a soldier, nota plotter. Barford 
has forged this accusation—to wreak a mean revenge, used his bad 
influence with his judges.” 

“ Judges!” repeated Wilton, turning as pale as death ; for he 
had heard of the trial of the poet Waller and the rest of the con- 
spirators, and knew their sentence, which was to be executed early 
onthe following morning. ‘ Hath Sir Malcolm, then, been tried ?”’ 

His friend bowed his head in the affirmative, for his heart was 
too full to speak. 

* And condemned with them to——” , 

“ Hxile,” interrupted Herbert, fearful lest, in the agitation of the 
moment, the fatal truth should escape his lips, and Mary learn how 
soon she would become an orphan. 

Wilton understood him; and, checking himself mechanically, 
repeated the word “exile.”’ Mary observed the look which passed 
between the young men, and, with the intuitive perception of 
alarmed affection, instantly divined the truth. 

“JT am deceived!” she shrieked ; ‘‘my heart detects it; my 
terrors whisper it; I read it in your pitying eyes and blanching 
cheeks. Not exile, but death—death !” 

There was a mournful silence. Neither of the young men had 
the courage to speak. 

«He must be saved,” she continued, frantically, ‘ “at any sacrifice, 
at any price ; lands, wealth—all save honour. Wilton, that which 
before seemed terrible would be ablessingnow. Exile—not death 
—any doom but that. Save him, and my prayers, my tears shall 
bless thee. Remember,” she added, clinging to his shoulder, ‘’tis 
my life thou pleadest for ; for the stroke which severs his existence 
will end his child’s.”’ 

** Be calm, dear Mary,” said the agitated Puritan, who seemed 
to inwardly struggle against some sudden resolution—a contest 
between honour and feeling warring in his breast—* for Heaven’ S 
sake, be calm !” 

“Calm!” she repeated ! “they know my father is condemned 
to die, and bid his child be calm! Calm! when he is doomed to 
lay his aged head upon the block !—calm, while horrid ruffians tie 
his feeble hands—hands so often raised in blessing overme! See 
—see—they lead him to the scaffold! How proudly his blue eye 
glances on the crowd! No! no! his silver hair is stained with 
blood! Blindness hath struck me! God! no hope—no aid! My 
heart—my heart is broken !” 

Overcome by the vehemence of her feelings and the horror of 
the scene which her excited imagination had conjured up, the 
exhausted bride sank upon the floor—suffering had taken a 
momentary refuge in insensibility. Herbert hastened to raise her, 
and with the assistance of Wilton bore her to a low couch near the 
window, which the latter hastily dashed open, trusting the air 
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would revive her. To hig terror he saw a few drops of blood 
trickle from her half-closed lips. A thousand times sooner would 
he have beheld them flow from his own faithful heart. The sight 
unnerved him, and he turned aside to conceal the: tears which 
honoured his manhood, although he deemed they shamed it. There 
was no longer a struggle in his heart—the contest was at an end. 

“Mary!” he whispered soothingly, “sister! Mary! the voice 
which never yet deceived thee bids thee hope; nay more, assures 
thee of thy father’s safety. I possess the means to demand it from 
his enemies, to compel those who thirst for his blood to forego their 
cruel purpose.” 

Again and again the speaker was compelled to renew his assurance 
before returning consciousness permitted the suffering girl to catch 
its import ; and then it was long, very long, ere she could be con- 
vinced that there indeed was hope. 

“What! doubt me still?” he added, in a tone of tender 
reproach ; “dost thou remember, Mary, when a girl, I promised 
thee the flowers of the water-lily for thy hair, and risked my life 
to gain them ?—that when they dragged me, cold and senseless, 
from the lake, my hand still firmly grasped the cherished OEE ? 
Have I less love or resolution now rt 

“And you will save him ?”’ she demanded, with a faint smile. 

“ At any peril, or at anyrisk. Pride, respect, and honour : even 
that, Mary, shall give way before thy tears, Farewell,” he added ; 
‘*T must leave you, for time is precious when the lives of those we 
love hang on its use. Peace rest within thy heart. Wilton will 
keep his word.” 

Without waiting for a reply, the Puritan pulled his sober beaver 
over his brows and left the room; perhaps it was to hide the 
weakness he had not the firmness to repress. Poor Herbert, the 
husband of an hour, found himself helpless where he would most 
have valued strength—reduced to see his bride, whose every wish 
he would have anticipated, whose tears were to him more precious 
than the gem whose transparent purity they rivalled, receive from 
another that hope it would have been his pride to offer, and from 
ene who had been his rival too ; true, that rival was his friend, one 
of the noblest and best of beings, but still his pride was humbled. 

Seating himself on the couch by the window, with the head of 
Mary reclining on his shoulder, they both sat watching in melan- 
choly silence till the messenger of hope should return. 

At this period the Parliament made an attempt to enter into an 
alliance with the Scots. The Master of Wilton had been the bearer 
of the secret proposals. 

With a step which betrayed no want of resolution, the young 
Puritan made the best of his way to a narrow street at the back of 
the Deanery Yard in Westminster, and knocked at the door ofa 
substantial-looking house, in which the future Protector of England 
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and his family lodged while he was attending his duties in Parlia- 
ment; at other times they resided at his house in Huntingdon. 

The character and family of Cromwell have been variously 
represented. As to the true nature of his character, we trust that 
in the course of our narrative our readers will find the key and 
decipher it themselves. 

Oliver Cromwell was born in the parish of St. John’s, Huntingdon, 
on the 25th of April, 1599, and christened on the 29th of the same 
month, as the parish registers still testify. His father was Robert 
Cromwell, youngest son of Sir Henry Cromwell, who dwelt in 
considerable state at the noble mansion of Hinchinbrook, near the 
town. His mother was Elizabeth Steward, whom all genealogists 
agree to have been descended from the Royal house of Scotland, 
and the descent is thus explained. 

Walter Steward accompanied Prince James of Scotland, whom 
the inhospitable Henry IV. detained a prisoner, when driven by 
stress of weather to seek shelter in his kingdom. This Walter 
Steward, who appears to have been a cousin to the prince, did not 
return with him to Scotland, but married and settled in England. 
One of his descendants, being prior of Ely when Henry VIII. 
dissolved the monasteries, and proving pliant on the occasion, was 
changed from the last Catholic prior into the first Protestant Dean 
of Ely. The farming of the tithes there, and donations of Church 
lands among his nephews, were the fruits of Robert Steward’s 
prudence and affection. It was from one of these nephews that 
the mother of Oliver was descended, whom all genealogists agree 
was either a ninth or tenth cousin to Charles Stuart, King of 
England. 

Whether royally descended or not, Robert Cromwell married 
and brought her home to Huntingdon about 1591, and settled with 
her there on such portion as a cadet of the house of Hinchinbrook 
might have—such portion consisting of lands lying near the town, 
part of which is still known by the name of Cromwell’s Acre. 
These lands he farmed himself, and their income is computed to 
have been about £300 a-year, a fortune in those days equal to 
£1,000 now. It was his father, Sir Henry Cromwell—who, from 
the splendour of his living, was named the Golden Knight—that 
enlarged and partially rebuilt the mansion of Hinchinbrook, which 
had formerly been a nunnery ; and it was the son who sold it to 
the Montagues, afterwards Earls of Sandwich, whose seat it still is. 
Thus we see that the future Protector was honourably, if not 
royally, descended, and that the reproaches of “a bankrupt brewer 
and low-born leveller”’ had no better foundation than the hatred 
of the defeated Royalists, who found a consolation in ridiculing or 
blackening the man whose i iron hand had crushed them. 

Oliver and Elizabeth Bourchier, his wife, were seated by the side 
of the antique chimney, above which hung the portrait of Thomas 
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Cromwell, first Earl of Essex, whom old Fuller quaintly calls the 
‘‘Malleus Monachorum,” which he translates “ Mauler of Monas- 
teries.” Ata table near them were seated Richard and Henry, his 
sons, reading, while their sisters plied the busy needle by the light 
of the only lamp which hung by a brass chain from the centre of 
the ceiling. Their father had just concluded a long thanksgiving 
after the evening meal when the young Master of Wilton was 
announced. 

Although a frequent visitor and a general favourite at the house 
—most of whose inmates, had they followed the natural impulse 
of their hearts, would have run eagerly to welcome him—the young 
Puritan was received after his long absence with a slight inclina- 
tion of the head. It would have been yielding too much to human 
weakness to have expressed joy even at the presence of a friend. 
One fair girl, whose features partook of the quiet intellectual beauty 
of her mother, hung her head to conceal the blush which, despite 
her long habit of self-command, the visit of the Master of Wilton 
occasioned. Her brother Richard half-smiled as he observed it, 
and took occasion, while his father was gravely welcoming his 
visitor, to whisper in her ear : 

“T told you he wouid return in safety. Am I a false prophet 
now ?” The blush of the fair girl became a yet deeper red as she 
turned aside to hide her confusion. 

‘‘Welcome, Master of Wilton,” said Oliver; “this expedition 
passes my hope, for it implies success. Thou art not one to leave 
a means untried when the great cause is at stake. How speedeth 
the arrangement with the Scots ?” 

‘“‘ Better than it promised. The preliminaries of the covenant 
between the nations are already signed, and Vane waits but for 
further orders to complete it. Once accomplished, the cause of 
Charles is lost.” 

** And the people’s,” replied his host, “assured. With liberty of 
conscience, pure religion, man shall no longer be compelled to 
defile the temple of his heart by bowing to human ordinances. 
Where are the papers ?”’ 

“So please you,” said the young man, “give me speech apart. 
I have that to say which I must speak in private.”’ 

Oliver rose, and, lighting a taper, conducted the speaker from the 
apartment to a small room at the end of the corridor facing it. It 
was fitted up in the simplest manner. A large table covered with 
papers oceupied almost the entire space; only sufficient room 
remained to permit of persons passing between the walls and the 
. high backs of the heavy, carved, oaken chairs which were placed 
around it. 

‘“ Now,” said his host, with a slight gesture of impatience as he 
pointed to his visitor to take a seat opposite his own, “ where are 
these papers ? ” 
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‘In the hands ofa true friend,” replied the young man. 

“ A friend!” exclaimed Oliver, letting fall his heavy knuckles, 
with a startling rap, upon the table. “ What friend? Art 
treacherous, or mad? Dost thou not know that if a breath, an 
inkling of this tampering with the Scots, escape before the blow is 
struck which renders the Presbyterians powerless, the cause, the 
great cause of England’s regeneration will be lost ?” 

The young man bowed his head in token that he knew it. 

“ And yet,” added the speaker, reproachfully, ‘ thou hast trifled 
with the very lives, as weil as hopes, of those who trusted thee, and 
consigned these papers to a friend.” 

. “One,” said the young man, sternly, ‘who to-morrow will read 
them from his place to the assembled Commons of England, unless 
my demands are satisfied.” 

“ Demands !” repeated Cromwell, eying him with a glance of 
surprise and cold contempt; for he thought that, feeling the Inde- 
pendent party, to which he belonged, to be completely in his power, 
Wilton was about to stipulate for some personal advantage to 
A] himself ; ““name them. The men thou hast betrayed are little 
" favoured by this world’s gifts. Still, whate’er the sum, it shall be 
! paid.” 

1 ‘Perish the offer !’’ exclaimed the young man, proudly, starting 

from his chair, “ Had any lips save thine stained mine honour by 

i so foul an offer, my sword should have replied to him.” 

* Honour! thy honour!” said Cromwell, contemptuously ; ‘ but 
let us not waste words. Thy price, man, thy price!” 

| ; “The release of Sir Malcolm Keinton, a prisoner in the Gate 

I House, condemned to die for a part in a conspiracy which you 


| know he never played. The old man hath been a father to my 
y youth ; his daughter is as a sister to my heart. They must, nay 
f shall, be saved. Was it well, Master Oliver, in the absence of the 
| man you call your friend, to abuse your influence with the Parlia- 
mentto procure the imprisonment of his guests—an aged man, and 

helpless girl, too? Fie! fie!” 

“Tt was for the cause to which my life hath been devoted. I 
had not spared my own blood in it,” replied his host. 

“Then cursed be the cause! Ifits triumph can only be assured 
by treachery and meanness, trust me it isa bad one. Cromwell,” 
he continued, “ itis the very nature of evil to mislead the judgment 
and corrupt the heart. Had not thine own yielded to the influence 
of a fiend, it would not have suspested mine. Suspect that for 
vile material interest | would betray a cause I have already bled 
ror})" | 

“ Still it is betrayed.” 

‘“‘ Tt hath betrayed itself,” retorted Wilton. ‘The cause for which 
I resigned my manhood’s hopes—the ties of friendship and of love 
—was pure and holy—a cause the God of armies: might have 
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‘smiled upon or holy martyrs died to advocate. Since perjury and 
cruelty have stained it, it is no more the same.” 

* Perjury !” repeated Cromwell. 

“ Ay, perjury,” continued the young man; “and thou knowest 
it. Hath not thy great heart suffered this corruption, and, but for 
my untimed, unwished-for coming, would have permitted the 
blood of the poor old Knight of Keinton to be shed, to gratify the 
spleen, the malice of thy tool—the traitor Barford ?” 

For some moments Oliver felt humbled and humiliated in his 
very soul. In his zeal for the cause he had overstepped the limits 
prescribed by justice and mercy ; and he found himself convicted 
of standing in the position of one who, while he drew the sword 
in his own rights, had shown himself reckless of the rights of 
others. 

* Man—man !” he sighed, “thy noblest image is of clay. The 
dust from which thou wert framed is felt in every action, and, 
like a base alloy, mingles with and contaminates thy nature. The 
scale hath fallen from my mental sight, and that which I deemed 
a sacrifice now seems a murder.” 

At this moment three distinct taps were heard against a oaidiee 
standing in a recess near the chimney. For a moment the master 
of the house hesitated, as if afraid of trusting his guest; but 
repelling the ungenerous suspicion, he unlocked the doors of the 
case, which, instead of being filled with books, was empty. The 
back of it was a strong oaken door, let into the wall, and opening 
to the garden at the back of the house. ‘To all but his wifeand the 
few political friends who visited him privately, the existence of 
such an entrance was a secret, and the Master of Wilton for the 
first time became acquainted with it. 

*‘In such times,” said Cromwell, with a smile of worldly policy, 
“we cannot be too cautious. The fox hath two entrances to its 
burrow ; and at times it is not more beset than I am.’ 

He opened the concealed door, and three men muffled in cloaks, 
their slouched beavers drawn over their determined brows, glided 
through the aperture. They were Ireton, Bradshaw, and Barford. 
The latter turned deadly pale as his eye encountered the young 
Master of Wilton’s. Something whispered him that,-despite his 
precautions, his prey would yet escape him. 

The party gravely seated themselves, and remained for a few 
moments in silence, which Cromwell was the first to break. 

“Welcome, friends and brothers in the vineyard of the Lord,” 
he commenced. “My spirit was thirsting for this communion 
when I heard your signal. A light hath been vouchsated to me, 
The malignant Sir Malcolm Keinton must not die.” 

** He must, ” interrupted the impatient Barford, whose soul 
thirsted for the old man’s blood ; for he trusted that Mary, once 
deprived of her father’s protecting care, would fall an easy prey. 
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“ The influence of his name is great throughout the country. With 
a lavish hand he has sent plate, money, and large aid in men, to 
assist the Stuart’s cause. One bold act will strike terror into the 
malignanis and give courage to the wavering. Besides,” he added, 
“he hath conspired with Waller against the nation.” 

“Liar!” exclaimed Wilton, “measureless liar! At the very 
moment you accuse him of conspiracy he was ill, wounded in 
defending the honour of his child against thy brutal lust. If,” he 
continued, “ we are to draw the sword to avenge our private wrongs, 
if we are to prostitute the sacred name of Justice to gratify the 
cravings of a private malice, farewell England! Never shall thy 
son be found in arms to support a cause where headstrong passion 
leads ; never shall his voice be raised to side with men whose 
hearts are deaf to mercy.” 

“Ts this thing so?” demanded Bradshaw, whose stern spirit of 
justice has never been impugned, even by his enemies, however 
opposed to the crowning act of his political existence, the judge- 
ment of a king. “If the knight hath been wrongfully accused, 
let no narrow policy of circumstances, no truckling to the necessity 
of party, lead us to injustice; if rightly, let not weakness rescind 
the judgment reason calmly-gave.” 

Ireton, with his usual impetuosity and natural love of cruelty, 
sided with Barford ; but the master mind of Cromwell, who knew 
how fatal to their hopes would be the threatened disclosure of 
Wilton, determined them, and it was finally decided that the old 
man’s life should be spared. 

‘“ Harewell,” said Barford, rising hastily from his seat; ‘ this 
weakness, this truckling to treason, hath broken all compact 
between us. May you find your new friends as faithful and 
serviceable as I have been.” 

“ Friend !’”’ whispered Cromwell, in a harsh voice, “ friend ! and 
with thee ?—a thing to use, but scorn. Worm!” he added, “ thou 
hast been too lavish of thy venom—thy sting is powerless. Thy 
very chance of safety lies in clinging, like a wretched parasite, to 
the fortunes of the man thou wouldst denounce. Go,” he added, 
with an air of contempt so cold and haughty that it stung the 
traitor to the quick ; “I neither fear nor require thee.” 

Barford, humbled and humiliated by the reply, which made him 
feel not only his worthlessness, but impotence for evil, sank back 
in the chair from which he had risen, and, during the rest of the 
interview, maintained a gloomy silence. 

After a hasty discussion on the purport of their visit, the three 
last-comers took their leave, and Wilton once more remained alone 
with his host. 

“Richard,” said the latter, “thou hast dealt hardly, but justly, 
with me. Had I traced in thy wavering from the cause one earth- 
born motive, one sordid impulse, despite thy threatened revelation, 
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this hand had struck thee dead. Start not,” he added, as the young 
man laid his hand upon his sword; “my spirit is at peace with 
thee ; against the evil-doer of the earth, the oppressor, and the 
manslayer alone is it powerful, for so the Lord hath willed it.” 

His visitor started ; for it was the first time the speaker had ever 
communicated to him that he felt himself called by destiny to 
accomplish the great work to which he believed himself especially 
devoted. | 

“Think not that I am mad,” he continued, calmly, seeing the 
young man’s surprise. ‘But for years this light hath shone upon 
me. I have seen it pictured, when a boy, e’en in the brook upon 
whose banks I flung my weary limbs. It hath haunted me in my 
dreams, even to the crowning act which, veiled in mystery and 
darkness to men’s eyes, is visible to mine. Shall I tell thee,” he 
added, “when the revelation first came upon me—when it o’er- 
shadowed me like the waving of an angel’s wing—ay, the Angel 
of Death’s ?” 

“‘ May it not be a delusion,” demanded his visitor, “ born of thick 
blood and melancholy thoughts ; ‘hel 

Oliver shook his head impatiently ; he had too long indulged in 
the conviction that he was the man marked out to achieve the 
creat work of his country’s regeneration, to entertain, even for an 
instant, the suspicion that he could be deceived. 

“Tt is neither a dream nor the creation of an idle brain,” he 
replied. “I have not sought the work—it hath been thrust upon 
me;and the blind instrument may not resist the Maker’s will. 
While a student at Lincoln’s Inn, pursuing a slight knowledge of 
the law, I was led by curiosity to witness a great and strange scene 
—the death of one of England’s noblest sons, the gallant, high- 
souled Raleigh ; condemned by the crowned miscreant whom God, 
to humble human pride, permitted to be king, to die to satisfy the 
cruel Spaniard’s hate. That day thousands blushed to own the name 
of Englishman. Although a boy in years, I felt it keenly when I 
beheld that noble man, his head grown grey, his strong heart 
breaking, mount firmly up the tottering scaffold steps, while 
Arundel, Doncaster, and the effeminate Hay sat looking on as ata 
mummers’ spectacle. Proudly he laid his white head on the block, 
but not till he had breathed forth words which turned to swords 
against the race of tyrants: fora truth once uttered, Wilton, cannot 
die. Ages may pass before it finds a resting-place within men’s 
hearts ; but it will find it, be assured, at last.” 

“ And Raleigh ?”? demanded the young man, excited not only by 
the manner of the speaker, but the description of the scene. 

“Died as he had lived—with a hero’s courage and a martyr’s 
constancy. As the axe fell,” continued Cromwell—“ and it swept 
like a gleam of lightning through the air—the victim’s eye caught 
mine ; a portion of his mighty spirit seemed to fall upon me, I 
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felt that I was doomed to give a lesson to earth’s tyrants, to raise a 
prostrate people to their rights. I have stumbled in my path, but 
never fallen ; for the heart of man is but clay, and cannot always 
endure the spirit’s glorious presence. I have doubted and trusted 
to human policy only to be deceived. From this hour forth my 
course is marked. No weakness—no treaty with passion now. 
Henceforth my soul is iron; to Heaven I leave the rest. 

Wilton knew too well the mind he had to deal with to doubt 
that he would keep his word, and he returned to his home with a 
sad yet joyful heart, for its wounds were soothed by the balm his 
generous spirit brought. 

In the full assurance that her father’s life was free from danger, 
Mary consented, on Herbert’s account, to start for Oxford, expecting 
Sir Malcolm to join her there. Armed with a safe-conduct which 
her adopted brother had procured from Essex, she started with her 
husband and Wilton for her escort. The latter was to accompany 
them only till they had passed the lines of the Parliamentarian 
army. ‘Thanks to his precaution and guardian care, she arrived 
safely within the walls of the University. 

A few days afterwards she had the happiness of once more 
embracing her father and the faithful Martin, whom the Gate 
House Prison had quite cured of the last vestige of Puritanism, 
and who was now as confirmed a Royalist as his old master 
himself, 

Weeks passed away in fruitless negotiations on either side, 
during which the little Court assembled round the monarch, whose 
sceptre was sliding from his grasp, indulged in every species of 
gaiety consistent with that rigid propriety of morals which Charles 
exacted from all who approached his person. Whatever his faults, 
and they were many as a king, his morals were unimpeachable. 
Mary, from her gentle nature, and the melancholy tone which 
recent suffering had given to her character, soon became a favourite 
with him, and he frequently sought in her gentle conversation a 
momentary forgetfulness of the trials and dangers which threatened 
him. 

The negotiations between him and the Parliament having failed, 
probably from want of sincerity on each side, both parties prepared 
once more to take the field. Gladly would Herbert have retired 
from the unnatural strife and devoted himself to happiness and his 
bride ; but a sense of honour and devotion to the Royal cause. 
restrained him. The moment of danger was not one in which he 
could desert it. 

Mary was dissolved in tears; for the intelligence of the coming 
conflict had already reached her when her father entered her apart- 
ment in Christ College, which had been turned into a lodging for 
the commanders of the Royal army and the noblemen immediately 
attached to the Court. The determined resistance which the king 
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had displayed to the abolition of the bishoprics and the sweeping 
reforms which Parliament demanded in the Church, had raised the 
gratitude of the University to the highest pitch ; and they adhered 
with a devotion to his cause which neither ill-fortune nor perse- 
cution could afterwards shake. 

“What, Mary!” exclaimed the old knight; “a soldier’s girl, 
and weeping at the first rattle of the drum! Dry those tears, or 
they will send Herbert to the field a coward !” 

‘Should he not return ?”’ sighed the anxious wife. 

“Pooh ! from how many fields have not I returned ! and, egad, 
I think if I were only stronger in the sword-arm that I might 
stand a bout with the enemy yet—at least I shall have occasion to 
try its mettle on our journey.” 

“ Journey !”’ repeated Mary.. 

“Ay, to Exeter—there to attend upon our gracious queen. 
Charles thinks your presence, Mary, will console her. Heaven 
knows, poor lady, that she hath need of consolation ! ”’ 

This was the first intimation given to his daughter of a separation 
which to her foreboding heart she feared was to be final. In this, 
however, she was deceived : whatever the trials Heaven had still 
in store for her, the loss of her husband was not yet numbered 
amongst them. 

As soon as the note of preparation indicated that hostilities were 
near, Mary and her father, attended by Martin and a faithful body 
of picked men, set forth to cross the country into Devonshire. In 
a private interview with Charles, the monarch had intrusted her 
with letters of the utmost importance for his wife, begging her, if 
she should see the least risk of being taken, to destroy them, as 
their falling into the hands of his enemies would materially affect 
his present position and future plans. 

It is a terrible thing for young hearts to separate, even when no 
thought of danger, no fear of the future, adds to the parting pang. 
But the bridegroom summoned to the field, the bride torn from 
her husband’s lingering arms, feel that collapsing of the heart, that 
utter loneliness which leaves a desert where it found a garden. A 
hundred and a hundred times did the young husband imprint a 
kiss upon the pale cheek of his wife, and whisper that sad word— 
farewell. At each fresh tear the parting hour was delayed, till he 
had insensibly accompanied them beyond sight of the lofty spires 
of Oxford. Nor was it till he perceived an officer of the enemy, 
at the angle of a wood, riding hastily towards the little party, that, 
placing the reins of Mary’s steed in her father’s hand, he imprinted 
the last kiss upon her lips, and rode forward to meet the rider. 

“Defend yourself, sir officer!” he exclaimed, as soon as he 
approached within hearing, for he was determined to prevent the 
possibility of the fugitives being tracked, which he feared might 
be the case should the officer return to relate what he had seen. 
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To his surprise, however, the party thus challenged neither drew 
his sword nor slackened his rein, but continued to ride as fearlessly 
as before towards him. 

“Are you mad, or desperate,” continued Hever’ “that you rush. 
thus headlong to destruction nie 

“ Neither,” replied the stranger, laughing; “Iam only tired of 
the company I have been lately keeping. Sacre Diew! I have 
had more psalm-singing,” he added, “in three months in England 
than my uncle, the Prior of Bethune, ever listened to in his whole 
existence, and he lived to see the patriarchal age of ninety-four.” 

The speaker was a young, handsome man, whose Norman accent 
betrayed that he was a foreigner, and the purport of his speech 
implied that he was a deserter from the enemy. Still Herbert kept 
a watchful eye upon him, not to be thrown off his guard by 
appearances. 

‘Your purpose, then, is to join the king ?”’ he observed. 

“Ifa poor gentleman may hope to be received,” replied the. 
soldier; “Iam sick of conventicles, and fighting with men who 
celebrate their victories with fasts and prayer-meetings.” 

“And your name?” 

“ Urrie, late a colonel in the service of the Parliament.” 

‘You are a deserter, then ?” 

The stranger clapped his hand to his sword, and his handsome 
countenance flushed with wounded pride. 

‘“‘ Deserter !”’ he repeated ; “‘the phrase is scant courteous ; but 
so like you English, who judge the shades of character in preference 
tothe lights. No, sir,’ he added, proudly ; “I may resign a com- 
mand, in case my heart no longer approves, without meriting, I 
trust, the brand of a deserter. ‘Three hours since I placed in the 
hands of the general of the Parliament my commission as colonel 
in their service ; and am free to offer my sword, like the cadets of 
my country, to whom and where I list—alw ays excepting the 
natural allegiance which I owe to France.” 

Herbert offered the young man his hand, and courteously craved 
forgiveness of his error. The pledge was accepted, and peace 
restored between them. Side by side they crossed over the 
Magdalen Bridge, and entered Oxford. 

An hour after, Prince Rupert having heard that two Parliament 
regiments lay open to assault at Wycombe, resolved upon a night 
attack ; and at the head of his cavalry pushed on rapidly into what 
was called the Parliament country. Swiftly they continued their 
journey over the Cherwell, and through the woods of Sokenchurch, 
till they reached the peaceful hamlet of Potscombe, at about three 
in the.morning. There, to their disappointment, they found a 

| »tTOOp of horse, who tnounted and retreated *in good order, after a 
ht skirmish, beating up the people, and giving the alarm to the 
“other pickets and outposts ; upon which Rupert, with his usual 
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